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.ambuscade was*the decisive factor, and Fidense was likewise conquered
by the Romans entering the gates on the heels of the fleeing foe. Tie fall
and conquest of Fidenae is an event which so constantly recurs in history
that*we cannot avoid the suspicion that the annalists purposelv multiplied
it to swell the empty chronicles of the years of the monarchy. Hie tale that
Veii was called to arms by the fall of Fidense is also borrowed from later
history, in which Yeii appears more than once in league with Fidenae.
Tie traditional story of Romulus' campaign against Yeii is moreover
quite devoid of colour and character. The hundred years* truce is mentioned
at random. Dionysius makes the condition of it the'snrrender of the Septem
Pagi1 and Salt plains, another incident borrowed from subseqnent history.
And yet these two short and uneventful campaigns are supposed to have
occupied the long reign of a monarch so warlike, restless and active, a monarch
of whom it was said that he barbarised the Eoman nation by his incessant wars.
Not only is it clear that there exists no authentic account of these wars,
but no mention is made of them in ancient tradition, which only records
the entrance of Romulus into the world and his exit from it. T?he inter-
regnum is occupied for the most part by literary inventions made to fill up
the gaps in tradition, and to present a complete^historical account.
The method of Romulus' departure from the world is the natural conse-
quence of his earthly existence. He who had come into the world by a
miracle could only leave it by a miracle. To accentuate the singularity of both
events an eclipse celebrates "both his arrival and his departure. Hercules is
a parallel instance in Greek mythology. A thundercloud transports frfa*
to heaven, where he is reconciled to his *enemy Hera, whose daughter Hebe
he takes to wife.
Either this or a cognate myth in Greek mythology was in the mind
of the Eoman poets, because the conception of such an apotheosis was as
foreign to the Italian religions as was the idea of sexual intercourse between
gods and men, and the conception of men by gods. Both ideas are creations
of Greek mythology. It was doubtless Enmus, learned in Greek lore, who
first cast into poetic shape the apotheosis of Romulus and rntroduced the
idea of it to Borne.
The deified Romulus was called Quirinus. As Romulus was the epony-
mous hero of the Palatine Romans, so Quirinus was the chief and most
highly venerated, and perhaps the eponymous divinity of the Quiritian
Saoines; hence the identification. It is a figure of the amalgamation of the
two nations into one, a svmbol of their complete unity in constitution and reli-
gion. The wife of Quirinus, the deified Romulus, was called Hora or Horta.
She was presumably a female divinity united in the religion of the Sabin.es
to Quirinus. The festival of the people's flight (Poplifugia) or the Caprotjnae
nones, which tradition has confused with the death of Romulus, is an ancient
feast of purification; for, according to the story, Romulus disappeared during a
feast of purification which he had ordained on that day. From other customs
it is evident that the festival was chiefly a festival of female fecundity, to
which purification from every polution and sin was held to be conducive, by
averting all pernicious influences, by propitiating the fructifying powers,
and in short oy purification or lustration. The festival of the Caprotinae
nones was verylike the Lupercalian festival in purpose and significance. The
particular resemblance between them was the part played by the goat, the
symbol of flnimnl fecundity. At the Lupercalia a goat was sacrificed, and
i "Pagns," old word for "canton."